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all. Most of her spare time was taken up in attending
to the various little calls for help she received from
several parts of the country and in visiting and
inquiring after the old and needy of our village and
neighbourhood. And what little was left of it was
employed in collecting various garments or doing
them herself for the soldiers, making them into
parcels, and seeing personally to their despatch to
the Front. All this was a revelation to me! And
this came all the more strongly to me as it was so
strangely in contrast to the state of things prevail-
ing nearer home, where the ideals of the well-to-do
classes are of a totally opposite nature.

What, however, most particularly impressed me
were the cordial relations I noticed existing between
the two classes. With my incipient Fabianism and
congenital cynicism I went of a deliberate purpose
to discover in the interest, which I found the upper
classes take in the lower, an element of traditional
English hypocrisy and make-believe; but to my
surprise my search proved unavailing and I came
away with an entirely opposite conviction that those
whom nature and unequal social laws had favoured
took a real, unpretending interest in those who were
left unfavoured, and worked in a truly Christian
spirit for their welfare and advancement. And it
was not all one-sided. The poor paid back their
obligations in ample measure by their touching
gratitude and the high respect in which they held
their benefactors. And it was a pleasure to observe
that in spite of their close relations that fine sense
of distance was instinctively preserved by both